MEDIAEVAL   MEDICINE

with the devil, and some of his works were publicly burned.1
Of the medical portion of his writings the best known is the
Breviarium Practice, which was printed in a number of editions
during the sixteenth century. That Arnold practised surgery
as well as medicine is obvious from the following selections from
his aphorisms : " To postpone opening an abscess is danger-
ous." " The bite of a mad dog should be enlarged and encouraged
to bleed," He also gave advice not usually found in modern text-
books. For example : " To drive away mice, fumigate with
pomegranate, hellebore, sulphur, and shells of shrimps. The mice
will flee and never come back.55 His book on poisons begins :
" In this book I propose, with God's help, to consider diseases of
women, since women are poisonous creatures. I shall then treat
of the bites of venomous beasts." As a physician and scientist,
he was one of those who spent much time in the search for the
Elixir of Life, and he did, in fact, apply to the brandy, which he
made and prescribed, the name "aqua vitae." In the couise of
this investigation he found that the virtues of herbs could be ex-
tracted by alcohol, and he was thus the inventor of the modern
" tincture." Arnold must be credited with the desire to escape
from dogma and empiricism, and with a reliance on his own
observations. His was a spirit of investigation unusual at that
time, he did not hesitate to criticize Galen and the Arabists.

Englishmen at Montpellier
Montpellier attracted students from many countries, including
a number of enterprising Englishmen. There was GILBERTUS
ANGLICXJS (rf. 1250), who wrote a compendium of medicine which
contained nothing new, though the recipe for Gilbert's ointment
for gout is worth quoting as an example of mediaeval pharmacy.
" Skin a fat puppy, and stuff him with cucumber, rue, pellitory,
juniper, and fat of goose, fox, and bear, equal parts. Then boil
him and add wax to the grease that floats on the top, to make
an ointment."
A distinguished English student at Montpellier was JOHN
OF GADPESPEN (1280-1361),* who studied and later taught at
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